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7 should like a polish’d razor keen, 
Vound with a touch that scarcely felt or seen.—Lavy Monracue. 


‘ Political Pasquinades and Political Caricatures are parts (tl 
as : tical Caric sare parts (though humble ones.) of Politic: T 
| . le S, itical History. They supply information as to tl 
otten as to the motives and objects of public men, which ce; , j ; as ¥ SURPtY as to the person and habits 
| pu en, which cannot be found elsewhere.”,-—Croxer’s New Wuic Guipe. P 
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LAWS FOR THE TORY PAUPERS. 





Much has been said of the mal-administration of the poor 
laws, but we suspect that to use up an old Jon mot of the Duke 
of Gloucester, it is not much the fault of the persons acting on 
them, but the fact is they are poor laws that one has to ad- 
minister. Every variety of suggestion has been started, in the 
hope of improving this branch of legislation. Commissioners 
have been appointed at large salaries, tales have been got up 
at an enormous expense, and in fact, the whole humbug of a 
neglected Reform has been most thoroughly put in practice in , 
this instance, with a spirit in every way worthy of the Whig | 
humbug. Every thing that talk and twaddle could possibly 
effect has been put in operation on this important subject, and 
even old mother Martineau, the vulgar political economist of 


fifty has been hired to inundate the topic with her milk and | 


Vou. IID. 


(Price One Penny: 





watery speculations on its various points and peculiarities. 
Miss Martineau coolly proposes a preventive check to the in- 
crease of population, and sagaciously suggests that to do away 
with poverty, the best plan will be to pnt a stop to the di 
trance of those persons into the world who may by possibility 
become poor hereafter, This is Whig wisdom, and deserves 
eulogy of course, but unfortunately as with every thing Whig- 
gish it is atheory that tumbles to the ground the moment it is 
subjected to the test of scrutiny. To prevent poverty we are 
to check population, or in other words, to get rid of our poor 
we are to take care not to have any. This is on a level 
with the splendid proposition for preventing the possibility of 
accident by gas, which was to be achieved by attending to the 
one simple direction—not to use any. 

As there could be no accident if there were no gas, so if 
there were no poor people we should have no poverty. But 
this is in some degree irrelevant to our caricature, which has 
the noble intention of pointing out a remedy to Tory pauperism, 
This is an evil that cries almost as loudly for regulation as the 
other, and it is one for whieh it would be highly desirable to 
find an antidote. Our artist has happily sketched Brougham 
in the character of a female political economist, who ane 
spiritedly preseiting a preventive check in the shape of a reform 
bill to the principal state paupers. These are the persons who 
are already superabundant, and to prevent the increase of 
whom a preventive check would be admirable. The paupers 
inhabiting a workhonse consame bnt little of the public money, 
compared with that which is swallowed up by those hixedtans 
mendicants who loll in palaces. A parish pauper costs a few 
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pounds per annum, but there are very few of the pension list 
vagabonds who take less than some thousands. 


require the preventive check, and for them it is that our artist 


It is they who 


has ably sketched the above emblematical scene, as a hint to 


the members. 


- ——_—--=-+ — — 


INTERPRETER. 


Throwing the Old Shoe. 

At the termination of a splendid dejeuner, after the marriage of Miss 
Sutton, the Speaker’s daughter, and Mr. Sanderson, and as the bride 
and bridegroom were about to set off in a new travelling carriage for the 
seat of Mr. S., a large party of fashionables assembled in the balcony to 
see them de par t, and just as the carriage started, a servant of the family, 
at a given signal, threw after it an old mouldy shoe, **for luck,” as it was 
said, upon which the assembled party in the balcony loudly cheered and 
waved their handkerchiefs, Lady Manners Sutton herself being the most 
enthusiastic of the group. We understand, that the old mouldy shoe was 
taken up, and is carefully preserved in the family, to be again used upon 
the next occurrence of the kind.—Fell’s New Court Journal. 

We once came to the charitable conclusion that nothing on 
earth could be more stupid than the Court Journal, but Bell’s 
new ditto has knocked charity on the head, and given the lie 
to our most benevolent impression in favour of the human intel- 
lect. The above extract is a rare specimen of the quality of 
the New Court Journal, which records more palpable follies, 
and indulges in more real twaddle than even its predecessor, 
which has long disgraced the name of literature, and formed a 
horrible instance of the abuse of the noble art of printing. The 
above paragraph is merely a narration of a most assinine exhi- 
bition of buffoonery and ignorance by the servants and family 
of the speaker of the House of Commons. A drunken domestic 
(for we allow him in pure charity to have had a gallon of porter 
aud a pint of gin at the nuptial flare-up) a drunken domestic 
seems to have been guilty of the savage indecorum of pelting his 
young mistress with a mouldy shoe, and the wedding party, 
under some active influence which we need not describe, instantly 
commenced cheering the brutal assault with a rabid rapture 
worthy of the ancient Bacchanals. We regret that Lady Man- 
ners Sutton should have been forward in exposing her self, and 
we also lament the custom of taking wine on oceasions of this 
sort, since it sometimes leads to consequences of a very deroga- 
tory character. ‘The subsequent preservation of the mouldy 
shoe, is an act of antiquarian filth which is perfectly in accor- 
dance with the whole proceeding, and we do not wouder that, 
in the fictitious excitement of the moment, it was resolved to 
throw it again at the next daughter that should be got off in the 
same family. We, however, are benignantly disposed, and will 
in future give it as our opinion that, on the next morning, 
reflection and soda water would totally have changed the notions 
that, in the exuberance of the excitement on the preceding day, 
had entered into the minds of the Manners Sutton family and 
its wedding visitors. 

Our infant King. 

The royal rambles have, since the commencement of this 
pub lication, been matters we have loved to register, and affec- 
tionate loyalty like ours has of course been often gratified by 
having to record some of those light and eccentric fooleries 


which area pleasant relief to the more sombre attributes of 


majesty. Connected with the name of our present sagacious 
sovereign, are some of the most tonching social reminiscences, 
and his name is often breathed with affectionate ardour in the 
jovial recesses uf the wine vaults about Wapping and its vaga- 
bond vie inity. There is scarcely a tar in the ue ‘ighbourhood 
whose hand has not had a clutch at the royal digits, nor a fem: ite 
however humble, with whose lips those of the sovereign have 

at one time been condescendingly, but most ey 


not 
These are the insinuating qualities that have made 


familiar. 
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his Majesty the pride of his people, and it is for attributes like 
these that his name will roll gloriously down to posterity on the 
tide of immortality. But we must unwillingly abandon this 
loyal strain of rhapsody, and congratulate the monarch on his 
still youthful propensities, which prove to us that at near seventy 
he is still in intellect the interesting boy who, as a midshipman, 
was wont to indulge his sweetly infantine humours at the e x pense 
of what the cold world has christened propriety. We perceive, 
from a most interesting passage in a public print, that W illiam 
the Fourth is still a child in disposition, though a terrific veteran 
in years, for he is still (God bless him,) an enthusiastic follower 
of the diversions of his boyhood. The Court Circular, tor 
instance, informs us that “‘ on Monday, the King left the castle 
wn a close carriage.” Now what does this prove, but that ou 
Monday his Majesty had been amusing himself with a play- 
thing castle (a popular toy among infants) and that he had left 
it in his carriage. How delightful to find that our sovereign, 
who is in years at about the middle point of his second halt 
century, should, in his notions and pursuits, be still at that 
interesting point of juvenile thought and idea which finds diver- 
sion in toys, and can be charmed by those objects the appre- 
ciation of which is, in most cases, confined to a boyish intellect. 
The Bug Butchers. 

Bugs eflectually destroyed by M. Bibbins, widow of the late John 
Monarty, eldest son and suecessor to C. Tiffin, bug destroyer to his 
late Majesty George the 4th, where the business has been carried on for 
upwards of thirty years on the same premises.—Vide 387, Strand. 

The above may seem at first sight a startling text for an 
interpreter, but it is one which struck us as being so richly 
ludicrous, that we cannot forbear making it the subject of a 
few observations. There is something so amusing in the serious 
announcement of a gout for bug destruction running through a 
whole family for the last six generations, and it is excessively 
rich to observe the pride with which skill in the art of squash- 
ing the filthy reptiles, is carefully attributed to all the lineal 
descendants of the illustrious house of Tiffin. ‘This singular 
family appears to be a race of Hannibals qguoad the bugs, and 
every branch of it must have come into the world with a rooted 
hatred for that wretched race of reptiles. There is no hope 
where a Tiffin takes cognizance of the unhappy vermin. Not 
only in the London bedstead does the searching eye of the bug 
assassin detect, or his crue] fingers smash, the noisome intruders 
on our midnight repose, but they are pursued even into the 
more tranquil scenes of rural retirement, and can find no rest 
even in the remotest recesses of a country four-post or a village 
half-tester. No—there is no hope— Tiffin destroys bugs tn 
town and country. ‘The bug metropolitan or the bug pro- 
vincial is equally subject to the peril of the Strand assassin, 
and the wandering vermin who flies from civic turmoil to sub- 
urban tranquillity finds a Bibbins or a Monarty ready to receive 
him between the thumb and fore-finger, thus putting a speedy 
end to his rural rambles. ‘To drop, Seiad er, the high tone of 
seutiment which the subject has most naturally inspired, we 
should like to know what Tiffin means by the rebellious and 
treasonable boast that he was for thirty years bug destroyer to 
King George the Fourth, as if his late Majesty had been in 
such a state, so, in fact, literally swarming with vermin that it 
took nearly half a century of ‘Tiffin’s most actual slaughter to 
rid the person of the sovereign of the animals alluded to. This 
is either a matter for the Attorney-General or the historian. 
Either the late King was a prodigy of filth, or a criminal 
information should be applied for against Tiffin for saying so. 
We presume the matter will unde gO an investigation in Par- 
liament, and we therefore leave the bug butchers for the present. 


4 Venerable fiare up 
The venerable Dowager Countess of Cork and Orrery, now in her 


93rd year, commenced her reunions yesterday evening in Burlington 


Street. Her Jadyship will entertain another party this evening. 
Morning Herald. 
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The venerable Dowager is decidedly no joke. Ninety-three 
is not an age to be trifled with, and we are therefore somewhat 


re-untons. ‘ Her ladyship,” says the paper, ‘ will entertain 
another party this evening,” but we should like to know what 
entertainment can possibly be derived from a lady who has 
almost completed her first century. The idea of the Dowager 
flaring up at ninety-three, with all the fooleries of fashion! It 
is really time she should look higher—or lower—as it may 





happen. What can have kept her alive for a period of ninety- 
three years we cannot by any means imagine, unless indeed 


being a Countess of Cork,—that quality which is implied in 
her title may have kept her so long above water. 
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MR. DUCROW AS ST. GEORGE, 
flere is the hero of Drury Lane, the star of our firs’ national 
theatre during a period of three mouths, between the Christmas 
Here is Ducrow, the director of living 
dog’s-meat, under the ambitious title of a strict and besom 
iden of Bunn, who has nightly been personating the Dragon 


and Easter holidays. 


in the Drarv Lane spectacle. ‘This dreadful duo las now Hor 
three mouths degraded the boards of the theatre by their din. 
eusting antics in their two popular parts; Bunn acting the 
beast with a natural appetite for the part, and au int llect 
quite On a level with the creature he has represented, and 
Ducrow, blustering about the beards, flushed with gin, avd 
excited by the yelps of the greasy gods, fancying himself the 
veritable champion of Christendom. We have impaled the 
couple in our pages, as a means of handing down their enormi- 
ties to posterity, and Ducrow, with his frieud the dragon, will 
be meat for the finger of scorn, and the vigorous hoot of cf- 
fended decency. 


BREVITIES. 





‘Brevity is the soul of wit.’’—Shakspeare. 


The truth no libel. 
Lord Althorp the other night with great good natare declared 
he should not consider himself libelled by a charge that he was 
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| less clever at law than at breeding cattle. “We wonder if his 


; oa . | lordship’s father would have considered it libelfous to sav. that 
astonished at her carrying on at her time of life the humbng of | Ds J y 


he (Lord A’s father) was femdus for breeding asées. 


Cruelly candid. 


Among other equally liberal admissions in the course of the 
discussion on the Jaw of libel, Lord Althorp candidly declared 
he thought it no libel to attribute incapacity to Ministers. This 
is a grand admission, for it admits the inconsistency of calling 
truth a libel. 


Wot the Select. 


We perceive that a Bill introduced lately was referred to a 
number of members among whom Gully was one, which was 
termed a Select Committee. We cannot give it credit for being 
very select, when the pugilistic M.P. was one of the members. 


A dishonoured Bill. 


The admission of Lord William Lenuox that he. went. to pur- 
chase a ticket in the Glasgow lottery, has created a great deal 
of amusement. ‘ It is infamous,” said O’Connell, ‘that he 
should patronise what is illegal; he ought to be taken up.”— 
* Pooh,” replied Duncombe, ‘ Bill does not deserve to be 
taken up, though, by the bye, it was with the hope of taking 
up @ Bill that he purchased his ticket.” 


An impracticable Plan. 


A Bill is proceeding through the House of Lords called the 
Trish Judgments Bill, 1s it a plau for giving something like 
discretion to our friends of the sister isle 4 


THEATRICALS. 

Bunn has returned from the Continent in somebody else’s 
coat, fo wit, a new claret coloured surtout of evidently foreign 
texture; which doubtless in the hurry of business he has ex- 
changed for the very seedy affair in which he started from 
England. It looks well to see the lessee in a respectable rig 
out, and we believe upon the strength of his appearance he is 
getting credit for his Easter pieces, ove of which is to be a 
melodrama by Pocock, while the other will be the opera of 
Le Pre Aux Cleres by Herold. We think the latter may be 
worth looking in to see, but of the former we augur little. We 
heirtily wish Bunn every success, and trust that he will never 
allow a bill to be noted, or be behind hand with an imstalment 
onacognovit. The claret coat looks as if something was 
being done, and we really congratulate the littke mau on the 
sudden flare up in his wardrobe. 

Drury Lane was degraded on Monday last by the benefit of 
Ducrow, who appeared with the whole of his stud of living cat’s 
meat, in Barnard’s rubbish called St. George and the Dragon, 
hesides various other foole:ies which onght to have been cor- 
fined to the Lambeth establishment. We tnderstand that the 
ero of the horse flesh makes his tradesmen ‘take out what he 
owes them in benefit tickets, and victimises those with whem 
he deals by causing them to witness his mountebank per- 
formaces, , It is we understand a fact, that many tradesmen 
have been threatened with a loss of eustom in case they refused 
to take the nauseous documents kuown by the name of Dacrow’s 
benefit tickets, and they have been forced cither to sell the 
filthy things for half price, or what is still worse, undergo the 
mart rdom of being present at the benefit. 

The minor theaties are carrying every thing before them, or 
rather they are leaving the patent houses very far behind. The 
Victoria is we believe about to produce for Easter, a piece by 
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Serle, an author whom we rank extremely high among the dra- 
matic. writers of the present day, and who is excluded by 
Ducrow and the dog’ s-meat from the two national establish- 
ments. His secession from the S surrey will be felt by that 
house, more especially as Osbaldiston has engaged Yates and 
his Adelphi Amazons, whose indecencies will render more 
valuable the respectability of the Victoria manrgement. Osbal- 
disten is also about to raise his prices, su that, the finishing 
blow will at once be put to his hopes of competition with the 
neighbouring establishment. It is, however, much to be 
lamented that there is not more spirit in the proe eedings of the 
proprietors of the Victoria, who have much curtailed their 
chances of success, by the very niggarly manner in which they 
have gone to work in the preparation of pieces produced at their 
establishment. The veteran Egerton would walk fifty miles 
barefooted to save a penny, and has been known to grope 
through a whole night in the dark about the stage in search of 
a pin that had been dropped in the evening. Economy is all 
very well, but the Victoria system of saving is much of that 
sort which would allow a ship to go to pieces for the sake of a 
hap’orth of tar; and we therefore think, the sooner Egerton 
gets his views enlarged, and his faculties extend -d to meet the 
contemplation of a respectable expenditure, the better will it 
be for himself and his fellow adventurer. We understand such 
is his sparing disposition, that if a supper be required in a piece 
he stops the price of it from the performers’ salaries, and packs 
up the remnants in his old greasy hat to replenish his domestic 
larder. We do not include Abbott in this charge of narrow- 
mindedness with regard to expenditure ; but old Egerton the 
ex-poppy of the Covent Garden boards, would positively to 
save the specie, find a dinner on a fly’s fore leg, and he would 
then make soup of the remainder. ‘This system cannot be 
amended too speedilv, and we hope that justice will be done to 
Mr. Serle’s forthcoming -preduction, which judging from the 
same author’s former works, is sure to be a fit objeet for 
managetial liberality. 

The Adelphi and Olympic close on Saturday, each having 
had a very successful season, the former principally by the aid 
of the legs in Lurline, the latter by the light Vaudevilles and 
agreeable musical pieces, which have been introduced under 
Vestris’s management. ‘The widow gives a supper at the con- 
clusion of her campaign, where she invariably takes the Chair, 
proposes toasts, makes speeches, and in fact goes through the 
whole routine of the duties of a President ; of course she is con- 
stantly on her legs, and perhaps she could not have any thing 
better to go upon. She is very witty on these occasions, and 
makes a most admirable Chair-woman. One of her bon mots 
at a festive occasion of the kind is well worth recording. 
Having seen a great stick playing some part at another theatre, 
she was told he was acting with a view to an engagement. 
‘* Indeed,” said the widow of Wych-street, “‘ with a view to an 
engagement. You say then the young mat must be tolerably 
long sighted.” James Vining who applauds all the jokes of the 
foie lessee, broke a wine glass ip his raptures, and the amount 
was of course carefully deducted from his next week’s salary. 

Though the national drama is almost quenched as to the 
stage, yet there of course still exists some at least of that 
genius which is adequate to the production of plays worthy 
of the theatre in those days were net our principal tragedians, 
We therefore think it but justice to notice any thing of merit 
that the rude ladies in the Revolt or the dogs-me: it of Ducrow 
may have shut out from its chance of success at the two 
patent hauses ; and one of these ill used productions is cer- 
tainly a tragedy that has been forwarded us written by a Mr. 
Bullock, and entitled Octavius. It abounds in forcible lan- 
guage, and evinces throughout the possession of something far 
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above mere ordinary ability. It was not we believe written 
with a view to the stage, because the author seems to have been 
aware that there was no chance for it under the velvet breeches 
management. Our chief aim in noticing itis to protest against a 
mean and witless attack on it in the Atheneum, a journal con- 
ducted by a troop of clerks in the government offices, and a work 
which was never known to contain one sentiment of liberality, 
or one evuecouraging remark on rising ability. Its aim seems 
always to be to crush struggling talent, and what it wants in 
innate power is made up by the ponderous weight of the paltry 
aud pithless periodical. It has an instinctive horror of any 
thing like elevation, and its pump-like editor does nothing but 
spout out his dirty cold water upon every literary effort of pro- 
mise while complete silence is always observed in its pages 
on any performance that has such merit as would render the 
ill-natured malice of the Atheneum too obvious were it to 
dare to depreciate. Bulwer has indeed most justly damned 
this dismal periodical by giving it the ignobie nick-name of 
the Asz-nzeum. 

A little farce by Oxberry, the comedian, has been the only 
novelty this week at the Fitzroy. It is called the Conscripf, 
and is written very neatly, exhibiting also a tact on the part of 
the author which shows him to be thoroughly versed in stage 
effect, and quite capable of amusing the public either in 
an actor’s or an author’s character. The principal parts wee 
represented admirably by Miss Chaplin, Manders, and the 
author himself, whe gracefully acknowledged the greetings of 
the andience in his double capacity. 

Yates has come to terms with the Surrey manager, who is 
to give him half the receipts of every night, and the whole 
house on every Monday for the use of himself and his com- 
pany. The prices are to be increased, and an attempt is to be 
made to corrupt the yet moral bargemen belonging to the 

ravious wharfs in this delightful neighbourhood. We have 
quite dep avity enough among our aristocracy, without tainting 
the minds of honest hard-working men, by ‘the indecent exhi- 
bition of the Adelphi Amazons, Osbaldiston’s lease of the 
Surrey, we are happy to hear, expires in October, when we 
trust he will be effectually put out of an establishment which 
he entered without a sous of his own, and which he only got 
into by che assistance of a friend whom he has since treated 
with the basest ingratitude. We have not heard what is to be 
the Victoria novelty at Easter, but we believe an original play 
by Serle will be the treat for the holidays. This is a measure 
likely to sustain the high reputation the house enjoys for in- 
troducing to the public the dramatic productions of men of 


real genius. 


NOW RE ADY, BRICE ONE SHILLING, 
The Revolt of the Workhouse, 
By G. A. a’Beckett. Also just published, price one shilling 
THE SON OF THE SUN, 
or, The Fate of Pha’tun, 
By the author of the Revolt of the Wor khouse. Also just published, price one shilling, 


THE KING INCOG.., 


By the author of The Son of the Sun, &e. And also is now ready, price one shilling, 
the celebrated farce already played upwards of SIXTY SU CCESSIVE NIGHTS called 


THE WANDERING MINSTREL, 


BY HENRY MAYHEW. 
T hese pieces are all now performing at the Royal Fitzroy Theatre, and are pnblished 
by James Miller, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, agent to the Dramatic Authors’ 
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Society. 
They are all comprised in Miller’s Edition of the Modern Acting Drama, and may 


be had by order of any Bookseller. 
| BEST BEAVER HATS, TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS. 
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ROBERT FRANKS & Co. 
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62, RKEDCROSS STREET. 
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